CHAPTER VIII
THE   NINETIES
IT was America that gave Bernard Shaw his first taste of
solid financial success. If any one could carry a play to
success, it was Richard Mansfield. Originally going to
America to sing in Gilbert and Sullivan, this Anglo-German
soon became a favourite, and in 1897 had added The Devil's
Disciple to his successes. The results were so lucrative
that by the following year Bernard Shaw had become rich
enough to give up regular journalism and marry a lady of
considerable independent means.
In his description of the wedding there is the familiar
Shavian touch. *I was very ill when I was married, alto-
gether a wreck on crutches and in an old jacket which the
crutch had worn to rags. I had asked my friends, Graham
Wallas and Henry Salt, the biographer of Shelley and De
Quincey, to act as witnesses; and, of course, in honour of
the occasion they were dressed in their best clothes. The
registrar never imagined I could possibly be the bride-
groom : he took me for the inevitable beggar who completes
all wedding processions. Wallas, who was considerably
over six feet high, seemed to him to be the hero of the
occasion; and he was proceeding calmly to marry him to
my betrothed, when Wallas, thinking the formula rather
strong for a mere witness, hesitated at the last moment and
left the prize to me/ The convalescent bridegroom was
just on forty-two years of age at the .time, and it is enough
to say here that this marriage, though childless, proved as
unobtrusive and successful in its results as its circumstances
were bizarre. Happy marriages, like happy nations, have
no history; the world's vulturous newshawks pass them by
as too clean to be interesting. Many people were com-
pletely unaware of Mrs. Shaw's existence> so studiously did
she keep in the background, and when she was alive they
would exclaim: 'Oh, is there a Mrs. Shaw?' In doing so
they were unconsciously paying high tribute to two people
who, though living in the limelight, yet managed to keep